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Helen M. Thompson 


Born in Andover; a teacher for 65 years; died in Pasadena; buried in Andover. 


By Clarence E. Carr. 


As I sit down to write a_ brief 
sketch of the rare woman whose face 
precedes this page, there come flood- 
ing in upon me sO many memories 
and so much of her charming person- 
ality, and so many things others 
know and have told me, that I wish 
this might be a book of experiences 
and memories wherein a thousand of 
her pupils, men and women, might 
tell what I know is in their hearts to 
say. 

She was a typical, latter-day puri- 
tan, New Hampshire born and bred, 
with all the strength of character 
that rugged necessities, stern sur- 
roundings andthe inborn purpose 
and eapacity for work ean give. And 
her love! Ay, it was such love as 
our maternal ancestors had in their 
hearts but hid except from their chil- 
dren. She carried it in her open 
hand. It radiated from her face and 
speech and surrounded her with a 
charm that warmed the hearts of all 
who came under her influence, and 
will go singing away in their lives as 
long as they remember. 

How do I know it? 

Read what I say and know I am 
under her spell. Many years ago I 
was in San Franciseo. After a hard 
day’s work, weary, sick and somewhat 
discouraged, I went to my room at the 
hotel and there with my wife for the 
first time saw her, and the room was 
brimful and running over with her 
sunshine. It is with me yet, and so 
long as my eyes are permitted to be- 


hold the glories of these hills and 
mountains amid which she was born, 
and my soul to drink in the fra- 
erance of the grasses and ferns and 
flowers, and the songs of the brooks 
and the birds from which her spirit 
drew its inspiration, the sweet mem- 
ory of her will abide. She revelled 
in sunshine and always reflected it. 

How do I know it? 

Practically all she had, all the treas- 
ures which it takes a lifetime to ac- 
cumulate, went down in the San 
Franciseo fire. All, I say? Not all. 
The same sweet will, the same faith in 
tomorrow, the same capacity to be 
happy and impart happiness, the 
same firm purpose, and the same 
spirit were still hers. In the midst 
of the smoke and ruin, pupil after 
pupil wrote her or got word to her 
telling the same story. One is typi- 
eal: ‘‘You know we all love you. 
You know we all owe you more than 
we can pay. My home is yours and 
what I have I will divide with you. 
You will be doing me a favor if you 
will only come. I am simply saying 
what is in the hearts of all your 
girls.’’ 

Did she accept? No. When she 
told me, she only said, ‘‘How lovely 
of the dear girls to think of me. I 
could not live in half the homes of- 
ered me.’’ Soit was. She seemed to 
have homes everywhere on both sides 
of the econtinent—homes where the 
charm of her presence was a happy 
benediction. 
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How do I know it? 

There lies before me as I write one 
of the most beautiful testimonials I 
have ever seen. It is the work of love 
and art—an illuminated copy of the 
resolutions adopted by the school 
board of San Francisco on her retire- 
ment from service. In forty years 
only one other teacher was similarly 
rewarded. 

After her death there came to her 
eastern home a touching letter of 
sympathy, appreciation and _ love, 
signed by the principal and the eight- 
een teachers of the Girls’ High 
School of San Francisco, and with it 
a wreath of exquisite beauty for her 
grave. 

Talk about wealth, or fame, or 
power. When we march to the head 
of the line and at the great awaken- 
ing day face all the facts of good or 
ill that span our lives, we shall find 
our poor wealth will only be meas- 
ured ‘‘by what we have given away ;”’ 
our fame may prove a phantasy, and 
our power a dream, but eternal love 
will abide with Eternal Goodness and 
souls like hers adorn all worlds for- 
ever. 

So far I have recorded nothing of 
the so-called work of this woman. She 
was a teacher at sixteen—aye thirteen 
—of large, rude, but strong New 
Hampshire backwoods boys, who in 
the old-time way had thrown the mas- 
ters into the snowdrifts. For $1.50 
per week, she faced a motley crowd 
in that ‘‘old red schoolhouse under 
the hill,’’ with no more consciousness 
of their muscular power than of her 
short skirts and her ‘‘pig-tail.’’ She 
was as sure of them as Napoleon of 
his soldiers and as much their master. 


A teacher at sixteen! Yes, and 
in the ’40s, south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. She was a ‘‘ Yankee 


school-ma-am’’ in Virginia and Ken- 


tucky, commanding patronage, com- 
manding respect, overcoming preju- 
dices and difficulties, maintaining her 
position and her puritan views 
dignity, not officiously but boldly 


and 
and 
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smilingly, and bringing the hat from 
the head of the haughty cavalier 
when he came to sneer. 

Remember, all this for a girl of six- 
teen when Virginia and Kentucky 
were such long distances away. 

After a dozen years of this work, 
she went to California in 1860. What 
a dream! What a far-away country! 
There every ease was offered her that 
wealth could buy, but she was needed 
and nothing could quench the insa- 
tiable desire to work and be helpful. 
Into the schools of San Francisco she 
went. She was more than forty-five 
years a teacher in the Girls’ High 
School there. Forty-five years a 
teacher! Yes, she was more than 
sixty years in‘active work. 

How old was she? I do not know. 
She was not old. She could not grow 
old. You might as well talk about 
the flowers and the stars or goodness 
or love or happiness growing old. No 
heart was so young as hers, no spirit 
so blithesome. 

Where did she teach? Wherever 
the wills of youth or their hearts came 
in contact with hers. What did she 
teach? 

‘*She taught us how to live, and, oh, 
too high 

The price of knowledge, taught us 
how to die.’’ 

I am still in the midst of my story, 
with more unsaid than I ean tell. 
Why not leave her with the smile of 
God on her face and the loveliness of 
her soul ‘‘all round about us like a 
sea of golden water.’’ 


Out of the West a spectre came 
Touching a heart of gold, 
And bore her spirit all aflame 
Away on the river old. 
When shall we see her like again? 
Who will beguile the hours? 
For the blithesome eall shall we listen 
in vain, 
As sweet as 
flowers ? 


the breath of the 


Her spirit was light as the winds that 
blow, 
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As soft as the skies in spring, Her spirit will sing in a thousand 
With a love that flowed as the waters hearts, 
flow, And a thousand smile through her 
And the charms that love will tears, 
bring. And better and braver will play their 
She caught her smile from the moun- parts, P 
cols tendh For a voice they will hear through 
In the days when her years were the years. 
young, 


Then lay her away on Nature’s breast 
By the paths her feet have trod, 
Here in the peace of the Valley of 

With hopes as high as her native hills, Rest, 
With purpose in life as grand, Under the gracious sod. 
She touched the hearts of youth and 
their wills 
With a gentle and guiding hand. 


And the peace of God was in her look 
And joy in the songs she sung. 


No More 


By Laura Garland Carr 


How would it be if our divided ways 
After these long, long years again should meet? 
If from the golden depths of memory’s haze 
Our modern selves should now step forth and greet? 


We parted young and gay; the world was new 
And we all eagerness its way to try. 

We thought its love was sure, its friendship true, 
And for our courage naught too deep or high. 


And now we’re old and gray and sorrow-scarred ; 
The spirit-flame is dull and flickers low. 

We’ve found earth’s treasures buried deep or barred; 
We’ve grown suspicious of both friend and foe. 


We’ve gained in knowledge, but in faith we’ve lost; 
We’ve earned experience but lack desire; 

When impulse stirs we stop to count the cost; 
When hearts grow warm we quench or bank their fire. 


Could we again those olden cords unite 
That held us each to each, so long ago? 
Could the same fancies thrill us with delight? 
The same emotions bid the quick tears flow? 


Perhaps environment our souls has bent 
Farther apart than e’en our life paths trend, 

And each no more could fathom the intent 
The other holds, or trace it to its end. 

I pray we meet no more. Sweet was the past 
And sweet its memory, so let it rest. 

No hint of change its baleful shade should east, 
The vision’s perfect beauty to molest. 








Old Academies of Cheshire County 


By Gardner C. Hill, M. D. 


Academies played a very important 
part in the higher education of the 
youth of the early and middle part of 
the last century. Instead or high 
schools, in charge of the town or city 
authorities, academies were _ estab- 
lished in the more important towns, 
which were under the control of a 
board of trustees and quite often they 
were designed to carry out the reli- 
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gious views of the trustees. For in- 
stance, the Keene Academy was estab- 
lished by the First Congregational 
Church, and one of the rules of the 
board of trustees was that the prinei- 
pal should be a member of a Congre- 
gational or Prebyterian church. Mt. 
Caesar Seminary at Swanzey was es- 
tablished in the interests of the Uni- 
versalist faith. 

There were a number of academies 
in Cheshire County, all of which did 





good educational work and to which 
the youth of the vicinity and places 
more remote flocked in large num- 
bers; and among the graduates were 
men and women who became very suc- 
cessful in the various callings of life. 
CHESTERFIELD ACADEMY. 

Chesterfield Academy was _ incor- 
porated January 12, 1790. The first 
trustees were Rev. Abraham Wood, 
Solomon Harvey, Moses Smith, Esq., 
Silas Richardson, Zur Evans, Simon 
Willard and Abner Johnson. 

May 6, 1790, the town voted to al- 
low the trustees of the academy to put 
a building on the common for the use 
of a school. 

July 4, 1792, it was voted that the 
afternoon of every Wednesday, for 
the rest of the year, should be a holli- 
day. 

In 1806 the trustees of the academy 
adopted by-laws for the institution. 
The following abridgement contains 
all of their most important provis- 
ions: 

ArT. 1. No student was to be admit- 
ted for a shorter term than six weeks, 
nor to pay less than $1.50 for tuition. 


ArT. 2. Any student absent without 
permission, or unable to give a_ satis- 
factory reason for his absence, was li- 


able to pay a fine of 25 cents for each 
day’s absence, or be otherwise punished. 

Art. 3. Every student was to pay 25 
cents per week tuition, and was to be 
held accountable for any damage done to 
the property of the academy or of any 
person. 

Art. 4. Students were forbidden to 
dispute or contradict the preceptor, or 
use indecent language in his presence. 

ArT. 5. When the preceptor entered or 
left a room, whether in the academy 
building or elsewhere, all students pres- 
ent were to rise and stand until he had 
taken a seat, or until they were permit- 
ted to sit. 

Art. 6. Students were required to ob- 
serve the same conduct toward the trus- 
tees as toward the preceptor. Any 
student refusing to do so was to be dis- 
missed as unworthy of a seat within the 
walls devoted to science. 
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Art. 7. Students were obliged to keep 
themselves clean and neat; their apparel 
must be decent; their conversation chaste 
and their diversions polite. They were 
not to keep cards or dice, nor play at 


“games of hazard,” nor frequent public 
houses. 
ArT. 8. Students were required to at- 


tend church, if practicable, on the Sab- 
bath. They were forbidden to have any 
play or sport on that day, or “to treat 
with contempt any religious institution, 
sect or denomination of Christians, the 
sacred scriptures or any divine ordinance 
whatever.” 

Arr. 9. Students were commanded to 
cultivate friendship with one another, 
and kindly feelings “toward mankind in 
general.” 

Art. 10. Diligence in studies and good 
order in the school room were to be ob- 
served. 





was made in the by-laws till 1834, 
when that portion of article 5, which 
required students to rise and stand 
when the preceptor entered a room 
not in the academy building, was re- 
pealed. Some other changes were 
also made. The property held by the 
trustees for the use of the academy 
seems to have consisted at one time, 
in 1800, of real estate, a portion of 
‘*Hardserabble’’ (the Glebe land). 
The. academy never realized much, if 
any, income from this source. Its 
support was chiefly from tuition and 
donations. 

The names and time of service of 
all the preceptors have not been as- 
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Chesterfield Academy 


Art. 11. No student who had not had 
previous instruction, under a competent 
teacher, in the art of declaiming was to 
be allowed to take part in the exhibitions 
of the academy until he had been a mem- 
ber for at least twelve weeks. 

ArT. 12. All students to whom parts 
might be assigned in any public exhibi- 
tion were obliged to make careful pre- 
paration, in order to perform their parts 
accurately and to preserve the reputa- 
tion of the academy. 

Art. 13. No student was permitted to 
attend any other school without the con- 
sent of the preceptor or trustees. 


The articles regulating the price of 
tuition were changed from time to 
time but no other important change 


certained, owing to the imperfect 
condition of the records of the insti- 
tution, but some of them were as fol- 
lows: 


John Logan, John Noyes, Brough- 


ton Wright, Levi Jackson, Daniel 
Hardy, Jonathan Hartwell, Asa 


Keyes, Isaae MeConike, Otis Hutch- 
ins (four years), Elisha Plumb, 
Thomas Hardy (seven years), George 
Freeman, John Walker, John Golds- 
bury, H. C. Wheeler, John Chamber- 
lain, Josiah M. Fairfield, Edward P. 
Harris, Oliver M. Smith, James W. 
Emery, Charles L. Strong (six 
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years), John F. Butler, Samuel H. 
Pierce, E. M. Wright, Alphonso 
Wood, Nathan Kendall, George I. 
Cutler. 

This was the first academy estab- 
lished in southwestern New Hamp- 
shire, twenty-two years before Kim- 
ball Union Academy at Meriden, and 
twenty-three years before Miss Cath- 
erine Fiske’s Seminary at Keene, and 
about thirty years before the acad- 
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emies of Alstead and Walpole, and 
forty years before Marlow, Jaffrey 
and Swanzey. For some thirty years 
of its existence this parent academy 
of Cheshire County was second only 
in the state to Phillips’ Exeter Acad- 
emy. 

Students were numerous in_ its 
palmy days. For over a third of a 
century it was sufficient to have been 
a student of the academy, even for a 
short time, to obtain the reputation 
of being a scholar. Most of the 
scholars in southwestern New Hamp- 
shire, and Windham County, Ver- 
mont, flocked to this school. Some 





eame from Massachusetts, and even 
the southern states. 

Many became more or less distin- 
guished in the various professions 
and vocations of life. Among them 
may be mentioned: Rev. Hosea Bal- 
lou of Richmond, Russel and Sebas- 
tian Streeter of Swanzey, and Rev. 
Lemuel Willis, pioneers in Universal- 
ism; Horace Wells of Westmoreland, 
one of four who claimed the discovery 
of anesthesia and first to use nitrous 
oxide gas in surgery; Alphonsa 
Wood, Chesterfield, preceptor of 
Chesterfield and Kimball Union aead- 
emies, author and noted botanist; Dr. 
Warren Stone of Chesterfield, a sur- 
geon of national repute and for 
thirty-seven years professor of sur- 
gery in the medical department of 
Louisiana and surgeon-general in the 
confederate army; Walter Car- 
penter, of the medical department of 
Vermont; William Shurtleff, Ches- 
terfield, professor in Dartmouth Col- 
lege and college preacher for twenty 
years; A. H. Bennett of Swanzey, 
state senator and school commissioner 
of Cheshire County, judge in Iowa 
and mayor of Davenport, Ia.; Rev. 
John Goldsbury of Warwick, Mass., 
preceptor of Chesterfield Academy, 
author of a text book on grammar, 
school reader, ete., which text books 
were used in New England for 
twenty-five years; Hoyt H. Wheeler 
of Chesterfield, preceptor of Chester- 
field Academy, judge in Windham 
County, Vermont; L. W.  Pieree, 
Chesterfield, preceptor of Mt. Caesar 
Seminary, Swanzey; Hon. Larkin G. 
Mead, Chesterfield, father of Larkin 
G. Mead, the famous  seulptor 
(Italy) ; Dr. Charles G. Adams, emi- 
nent physician of Keene, from 1815- 
50; Edwin D. Mead of Chesterfield, 
the editor of the New England Maga- 
zine, well known as an author and lec- 
turer; Gen. Herbert B. Titus, school 
commissioner for Cheshire County; 
William Haile, Chesterfield, governor 
of New Hampshire; Charles Marsh, 
Chesterfield, who was of the firm of 
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Jordan & Marsh, Boston, many years; 
C. J. Amidon, Chesterfield, manufac- 
turer in Hinsdale and state senator; 
Barton Skinner, Westmoreland, reg- 
ister of deeds of Cheshire County; B. 
D. Harris, Chesterfield, secretary and 
acting governor of New Mexico; Lar- 
kin Baker, Westmoreland, judge of 
probate and ‘‘side judge’’ of 
Cheshire County; Harvey Carlton of 
Winchester, judge of prpbate and 
school commissioner for Cheshire 
County; Joseph Weeks of Winches- 
ter, member of Congress and ‘‘side 
judge’’ for Cheshire County; Joseph 
Perry, Keene, principal of Moore’s 
Indian Charity School at Hanover 
six years, appointed by Governor 
Dinsmoor first school commissioner of 
Cheshire County, 1850-51; Elisha 
Rockwood, Chesterfield, tutor at 
Dartmouth College two years, many 
years pastor Congregational Church, 
Swanzey; H. O. Coolidge, Chester- 
field, county commissioner and regis- 


ter of deeds for Cheshire County, 
cashier of Ashuelot Bank, Keene, 
many years; Arvin Aldrich, West- 


moreland, Chas. R. Sargent and Arad 
Fletcher, Chesterfield, county ecom- 
missioners. Among the students were 
a number who were prominent mu- 
sicians in their day, including Wm. 
L. Day, Chesterfield, orchestral; G. L. 
Fullum, Chesterfield, violin; Wm. S. 
Hutchins, Winchester, singing school 
teacher and chorister of the First 
Congregational Chureh of Keene for 
many years. 
EXHIBITIONS 

Exhibitions at the close of the fall 
terms were red letter days during the 
period of the academy’s greatest pros- 
perity, though they took place at a 
period beyond the memory of most 
living persons. The exhibitions were 
usually held in the old meeting-house, 
near the academy, at the Center Vil- 
lage, and were attended by large 
numbers of people, many coming from 
the neighboring towns. A temporary 
stage was built in front of the pul- 


pit and enclosed by curtains. On the 
stage were acted tragedies, comedies 
and farees, and the masterpieces of 
the great orators of all nations were 
recited. The programs were often 
very extensive and sometimes con- 
sisted of three parts, for the forenoon, 
the afternoon and the evening, re- 
spectively. The following synopsis 
of the ‘‘Order of Exereises’’ for an 
exhibition given November 19, 1846, 
will serve to illustrate this point: 
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FORENOON 
Prayer; 


o'clock ).— 
oration 
comedy, 
characters ) 3 


(beginning at 9 
music ; salutatory 
(Latin); introductory piece; 
Lost and Found (fifteen 
declamation;: declamation. 

AFTERNOON.—Oration; dramatie play, 
“Lady of Lyons” (twelve characters, of- 
ficers and servants): declamation, “Con- 
tilena”; farce, “State Secrets” (six 
characters); “Facetiae’; declamation. 

EVENING.—Oration ; farce, “Rendez- 
vous (nine characters); declamation; 
tragedy, “Venice Preserved” (seven char- 
acters, officers, guards and consp‘rators) ; 
cantus; declamation; comedy, “Rip Van 
Winkle” (fourteen characters and moun- 
tain demons); closing piece: valedic- 
tory. 


In 1819 the trustees decided to 
abandon the custom of having annual 





exhibitions, stating as their reason for 
such decision that the time spent in 
preparing for them could be more 


profitably devoted to the regular 
studies. But the practice had become 


so firmly established it could not eas- 
ily be done away with and was after- 
wards resumed. 

There were always discussions as 
to whether there would be an exhibi- 
tion that particular term, its advan- 
tages, its disadvantages, and the 
details of the affair were rife 
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in early autumn and went forward 
in cumulative interest as the days 
passed The decision having 
been made, the plays to be enacted 
were at once selected and the parts 
assigned and written ‘out, there be- 
ing generally enly one book for the 
use of all who had parts in any one 
play. ‘Then followed rehearsals of a 
very informal character, at any odd 
time, when a few of the actors could 
be brought together. For two or 
three weeks before the great day the 


on. 
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old meeting-house would be taken pos- 
session of, square timbers laid on the 
tops of the old-fashioned ‘‘ pen’’ pews, 
a floor laid on the timbers, posts erec- 
ted at the corners, from the tops of 
which wires were strung for the cur- 
tains, then the rehearsals began in 
good earnest. Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons and every available 
moment of time (except Sundays) 
the hours were improved, the lower 
windows of the church being dark- 
ened and the doors secured. When 
the day was close at hand a carpet was 
horrowed and spread over the stage. 
Frames of wood, covered with eloth, 
with two light doors for the entrance 
and exit were set up for scenes; the 
night before a grand full dress re- 
hearsal, to which a favored few were 
admitted, was held. By nine o’clock 
of the following morning, not an inch 
of sitting or standing room could be 
had in the church. 

At a little after nine the curtains of 
the three sides of the stage would be 
drawn back and the whole board of 
trustees, black-coated and solemn, 
could be discovered sitting in awful 
dignity on a row of chairs at the back 
of the stage. Then followed prayer, 
which was always thought too long, 
then a few short recitations, and at 
last the real business of the day was 
hegun. The performance lasted un- 
til nearly eleven o’clock at night, and 
was closed by a valedictory from one 
of the oldest and best students. 

The academy building was a two- 
story structure. The first floor had 
two rooms for assistants, the second, 
one room for the preceptor. The 
building was burned to the ground 
April 9, 1859. A new one was 
erected the same year by school dis- 
trict No. 5 and the trustees of the 
academy, on condition that the same 
should be used both for the district 
school and for a high school or aead- 
emy. 

Among the heads of these institu- 
tions were men of talents of the high- 
cst order. In those days the office of 
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teacher was held in greatest respect, 
and there were strong men in the pro- 
fession. Space will admit of only 
brief mention of a few names: 


John Noyes, A. B., graduate of 
Dartmouth College, in which insti- 
tution he was a tutor for several 


years, was preceptor of Chesterfield 
Academy in 1795-96. Levi Jackson 
was preceptor in 1799, 1800 and 1801; 
Asa Keyes in 1810, 1811. He fitted 
for college at the academy and grad- 
uated at Dartmouth. He became a 
prominent lawyer in Vermont. Otis 
IIutchins, a student at Chesterfield in 
1799, 1800, 1801, graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1804 and was preceptor of 
the academy in 1812-13, 1820-21-22 
23. From 1815 to 1819 he was 
principal of Kimball Union Aead- 
emy. He was a native of Westmore- 
land, where he died, and was the 
erandfather of Mr. Hutchins of the 


Spencer Hardware Company of 
Keene. Thomas Hardy was precep- 


tor in 1817, 1818 and 1819 and was 
again engaged in 1834 for the term 
of ten years. He was to receive as 
salary all the tuition fees and was to 
have the privilege of selling books 
and stationery to the students. On 
the other hand, the trustees agreed to 
furnish fifty dollars’ worth of appar- 
atus for the use of the academy, and 
to provide twenty-five days’ work 
each year for Mr. Hardy’s farm. He 
was one of the most efficient and re- 
spected teachers ever connected with 
the academy. Six thousand and 
seven hundred persons were under 
his instruction during his career as a 
teacher in all the schools under his 
care. He was born in Dublin, N. H., 
October 23, 1784, and died March 3, 
1864. For ten years he was a sue- 
cessful teacher of large private 
schools in Boston, from 1819 to 1829. 
He taught a private school in Keene 
in the winter of 1833-34. The 
length of service of Otis Hutchins and 
Thomas Hardy testifies to their pop- 
ularity and sueeess. 
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The following is a copy of a cer- 
tificate given by Preceptor Hutchins 
to Mr. Hardin Albee, a prominent 


teacher of that period: 


This may certify that Mr. Hardin Al- 
bee, in whose favor this is written, has 
received Instructions from me at this 
Academy for a short Term. He has 
given evidence of possessing good Tal- 
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ents, and a studious mind. He is well 
versed in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, and has paid consid- 
erable attention to Geography. 
Otis HUTCHINS, 
Preceptor of the 
Academy of Chesterfield, N. H. 
Chesterfield, Nov. 24th, 1821. 
Mr. Hardin Albee is thought qualified 
to instruct an English-Grammar School. 
O. H. 
The above certificate examined and ap- 
proved of by me, Dec. 3, 1821. 
NATHAN WILD, Selectman of Chesterfield. 
ALSTEAD ACADEMY 
Alstead Academy was incorporated 
in 1819. The first preceptor was Ebe- 
nezer C. Tracy, in the fall of that 
year, a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. In 1820 Rev. Seth S. Arnold 
was preceptor, a graduate of Middle- 
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bury College, Vermont, and pastor of 
the First Church of Alstead. Those 
who sueceeded Mr. Arnold were Levi 
Smith two seasons, a Dartmouth Col- 
lege graduate; Charles Walker one 





Alstead Academy 
season and Thomas F. Fletcher one 
season, both also graduates of Dart- 
mouth College; Ira Hatch one season, 
a member of Union College Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Enoch Hale, 1827; Mil- 
ton Parker, 1828. The institution 
was then closed until 1833, when it 














A. R. Emerson (at 80 years) 
was opened again by Mr. Justice L. 
Jones, a member of Amherst College. 
Mr. Jones taught three seasons 
succession and was very popular. 
Sumner Kidder, 1838, was the last 
preceptor as far as known, the acad- 


in 
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emy being closed for want of patron- 
age in that year. 

The old academy was a brick strue- 
ture, two stories high, fifty feet long 
and thiry-five feet wide, with a 
pitched roof, an entrance in the mid- 
dle of the long side, with no portico, 
and had two chimneys. 

I am indebted for most of the fore- 
going information to Prof. J. A. 
Tufts of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
who quoted from historical sketches, 
appended to a sermon preached at 
Alstead in 1826 by Rev. Seth S. Ar- 
nold; also to Dr. R. F. Oliver and to 
Mr. A. R. Emerson of Alstead, who, 
so far as is known, is the only living 
student. 














Cold River Union Academy, Alstead 


Mr. Emerson, who was born on an 
Alstead farm December 29, 1822, was 
a student in the academy in 1838, and 
at other academies later. He taught 
school and was engaged in the 
foundry business at Alstead and Hills- 
borough for many Later he 
was engaged in building and in pub- 
lic business, serving many years as 
selectman; also as town collector, and 
as chairman of the committee to 
fund the town debt of $40,000. He 
was also for twelve years postmaster 
at Alstead and has held various other 
positions of trust, but is now retired 
from active business. 

In 1838 an abandoned 
house at Alstead Center 


vears. 


meeting 
was taken 
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down and brought to what was called 
at that time Paper Mill Village (then 
the most prosperous and populous 
part of the town) and erected again, 
and for several years a_ suecessful 
academy was conducted therein, later 
known as ‘‘Cold River Union Aecad- 
emy.’’ The building is now used for 
a district school, but was used for an 
academy for about ten years. Among 
the preceptors were Burrill Porter, 
Jr., L. F. Pierce, Royal L. Burge, S. 
H. Porter, Charles F. Kingsbury and 


Burrill Porter, Jr. 


George I. Cutler. The two latter be- 


came physicians. 
WINCHESTER ACADEMY 
Somewhere about 1815 and 182) a 
building was erected for an academy 
in Winchester, but as far as ean be 
ascertained it was not used for that 
purpose any length of time. Later 
it came into the possession of the Cen- 
ter Village district, and every fall se- 
lect schools were held in it, up to the 


time of the opening of the high 
school. 

As Winchester has no written his- 
tory, any information I have been 





able to gather has been from one aged 
person, whose mother was a teacher 
in the first schoolhouse in the Center, 
which was located on the bank of the 
river opposite the Congregational 

















Winchester Academy 


Church. <A portion of this building 
is still standing. The school was held 
in this house some time after the eree- 
tion of the academy building. 

I have found a few references in 
various places to an academy in Win- 
chester, but this is all I have been able 
to verify. 

WALPOLE ACADEMY 

In 1831 several persons procured 

articles of incorporation, built a 











Walpole Academy 


building and established an acad- 
emy in Walpole, which building is 
now oceupied by the high school. 
The first principal was Charles H. 
Allen, a graduate of Harvard. After 
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Mr. Allen came Richard Packard, J. Ebenezer Swan was the first male 
L. Jones (Miss Jones and Miss Bel- teacher in town. 

lows were assistants), H. F. Harring- 
ton, John Nichols, Mr. Seagrave, I. ‘ 
N. Bellows, Fisher Hill, John Golds- _ Melville Academy, in the town of 
bury, S. H. McCollester and others. ?#ffrey, was incorporated in 1832. 
The school existed till 1854, when the 
high school was established. 

Of the high school principals re- 
ealled are Galen Graves, Francis B. 
Knapp, Burrill Porter, George R. 
Brown, Abel P. Richardson (four 
years), two Howards, C. C. Davis, J. 
E. Rubell, C. R. Crowell (eight 
years). Revs. J. Goldsbury and 5S. 
H. MecCollester became noted in the 
cause of education. 

About 1806 or 1807, a brick school- 
house was built in the village. It had 


MELVILLE ACADEMY 








David C. Chamberlain 


The grantees were Asa Parker, Luke 
Ilowe and John Fox. It was named 
for Jonas M. Melville, who gave lib- 
erally in aid of the enterprise. In 
1833 the building was erected, which 
is now the district school. The 
school was opened in fall of 1833, the 
first principal being Horace Herrick; 
assistant, Aurelia Townsend. Other 
teachers were Roswell P. Hiteheock, 
Wm. Eaton, Harry Brickett, Charles 
Cutter, David C. Chamberlain and 
Sarah French. It continued till the 
establishment of the Conant Free 
(now high ) school. 

Rev. S. H. McCollester. D. D. David C. Chamberlain graduated at 


‘ Amherst College in 1844, taught in 
two schoolrooms on the first floor and Pelham. Mass. and Fitzwilliam. N 


a hall on the second, where select ]].- was principal of Melville Acad- 
schools were kept until the academy emy from 1845 to 1857. when he re- 
was established. Mr. Wm. G. Field, moved to Winchendon, Mass.. and 
a lawyer in town, kept a select taught the high school there eight 
school several years in this building. years, returning to East Jaffrey, 
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where he died in 1897. He was al- 
ways much interested in the schools 











Melville Academy 


of the town, and a member of the 
school board many years. 
KEENE ACADEMY 
In the spring of 1837 the ‘‘ Aead- 


emy of Keene,’’ afterward changed to 
‘*Keene Academy,’’ was opened by a 
prudential committee of the First 
Congregational Society, consisting of 
J. Eliphalet Briggs, William Lamson 
and S. A. Gerould. The academy 
was under the direction of Mr. Breed 
Bachellor of Roxbury, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. 

A briek building was erected, two 
stories high with a basement, on land 
of A. & A. Wilder (consisting of 110 
square rods), which they gave for the 
purpose. The funds for the build- 
ing were raised by _ subscription, 
chiefly through the efforts of Rev. Z. 
S. Barstow and William Lamson. It 
stood on the lot now oceupied by the 
high school buildings, and was deeded 
to fifteen trustees: Joel Parker, 
Amos Twitchell, Z. S. Barstow, A. A. 
Livermore, James Wilson, Aaron 
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Hall, Azel Wilder, William Lamson, 
Elijah Parker and Eliphalet Briggs, 
all of Keene; John Sabin of Fitz- 
william, Elisha Rockwood of Swan- 
zey, Alanson Rawson of Roxbury, 
Larkin Baker of Westmoreland and 
Pliny Jewell of Winchester—five of 
them ministers—the board to be self- 
pepetuating. 

Mr. Bachellor, the first principal, 
remained two years and was _ suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Noah Bishop, and he 
by Abraham Jenkins. From 1841 to 
1844 Mr. A. E. P. Perkins was princi- 
pal, sueceeded by Mr. Seneea Cum- 
mings. Mr. Cummings was followed 
for one term by his assistant, Miss L. 
K. Kimball, and afterward by a Mr. 
Clarke for two years and Blodgett 
and Woodworth for one year each. 
In 1850 Mr. William Torrance of En- 
field, Mass., a graduate of Amherst 
College, became the principal. But 
the academy was not a success; it had 
no fund, and the trustees found diffi- 
culty in keeping it up to the proper 
standard. 

In 1853 the building was leased to 














Keene Academy 


the ‘‘Associated Districts’’ for the 
term of ten years for a high school, 
of which Mr. Torrance became the 
first principal. Mr. Torrance was an 
excellent teacher and was greatly be- 
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loved. A monument was erected to 
his memory in the old cemetery after 
his death and the epitaph reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘William Torrance, for years in- 
structor of Keene Academy and the 
first principal of Keene High School. 
His pupils in grateful remembrance 
of his virtues have erected this monu- 
ment.”’ 

The academy was essentially a Con- 
gregational institution. One of the 
provisions was that ‘‘the said trustees 
shall not elect or employ any person 
as principal of said academy who is 
not a professor of religion in an or- 
thodox Congregational or Presby- 
terian church, and who does not hold 
in substance the faith now held and 
maintained by the First Congrega- 
tional Society in Keene.’’ 

Abijah Wilder built the brick house, 
corner of Court and Summer streets, 
for a boarding house for the academy, 
now the residence of Abbott M. Lane. 
It was 40 feet square, 214 stories high, 
and contained twenty rooms. Mr. 
Timothy Hall gave a bell for the 
building, which is still in use on the 
high school house. 

From the rent, the sale of the ap- 
paratus to the high school, and other 
sources, the trustees had on deposit 
January 1, 1860, a fund of $750, 
which, with the proceeds of the final 
sale of the property some years later, 
and interest, has increased to a large 
sum, now in the hands of fifteen trus- 
tees. Much consideration has been 
given as to the final disposition of this 
fund, which will eventually be used 
for educational purposes. 


MARLOW ACADEMY 


In the spring of 1838 Marlow 
Academy was opened to students in 
the hall of Edmund Jones’ hotel, by 
Giles Bailey of Acworth. The fall 
term opened in the same place, but, 
difficulties arising, the school was 
transferred to Huntley’s Hall, Mr. 
Bailey being succeeded by Charles F. 
Stockwell. Afterward the home of 


the school was in the ‘‘Tontine,”’ till 
1841, but the removal of this building 
and its conversion into a dwelling 
house precluded its further use as an 
academy. In 1841 an association was 
formed, Rev. Amos Tenney being the 
prime mover, whose purpose was to 
erect a house and establish on a firm 
basis an academy. The first principal 
under this regime was Warren J. 
Guernsey, who remained in charge till 
1846, when a Mr. Johnson had charge ° 
for a term. In 1847 Lucian Hunt was 
secured as principal. The school was 
then at a low ebb, but under him it 
was brought to a most excellent condi- 


je 












Marlow Academy 


tion, seeing its palmiest days. Rev. 
W. S. Evans succeeded Mr. Hunt as 
principal in 1849 for one year, when 
Rev. H. C. Wood, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College in 1844, took charge of 
the academy, remaining about three 
years. Under him the school pros- 
pered and earned an enviable reputa- 
tion. Among the students fitted for 
college under Mr. Wood may be men- 
tioned Hon. Silas Hardy of Keene, 
Hon. Ira Colby of Claremont and 
Hon. Horatio Colony, first mayor of 
Keene. 

For a short time the school was un- 
der the care of William M. H. Hol- 
lis, when, in 1835, George W. Todd of 
Rindge, an experienced and popular 
teacher, was employed. Under his 
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administration of three years the 
school prospered. In 1857 J. L. D. 
Otis purchased the academy and es- 
tablished a normal school, but lack of 
support caused the effort to fail, and 
he sold the building to members of 











Prof. Lucian Hunt 


the Baptist Church, who for a few 
years held their meetings in it. 
Finally the building came into the 
possession of the Marlow Academy 
Association. Dating from the de- 
parture of Mr. Todd, the decline of 
the school began, so far as the at- 
tendance, which at times had num- 
bered 150 students, was concerned, 
though much excellent work was done 
for many years. Teachers were se- 
cured for one or more terms there- 
after who succeeded in the following 
order after-Mr. Otis: John Paul, 
C. M. Houghton, Geo. A. Whitney, 
Geo. I. Cutler, E. M. Smith, J. A. 
Wilbur, Emma Nelson, F. D. Mussey, 
C. A. Allen, W. P. Beekwith, B. C. 
Cole, L. F. Hayward, A. E. Cudworth, 
D. W. MeKean, H. D. Upton, E. A. 
Jones, A. S. Hazelton, C. W. French, 
F. W. Lane, H. O. Hill, A. P. French, 
T. D. Wells, A. W. Mitchell, L. O. 





Williams, G. E. Whitehill, F. E. Ben- 
jamin, F. A. Douglas, G. S. Ellis, G. 
B. Chandler, G. L. Lowell, Helen Pea- 
body. The institution passed out of 
existence nearly twenty years ago, but 
in August, 1901, an interesting and 
largely attended ‘‘reunion’’ of teach- 
ers and students was held. 

Among the various principals were 
several who became successful phy- 
sicians, notably Dr. George I. Cutler, 
now of West Swanzey, Dr. C. A. Allen 
of Holyoke, Mass., and Dr. A. W. 
Mitchell of Epping. Doctor Cutler is 
a native of Keene and also taught at 
Chesterfield and Westmoreland. 

The oldest living student of Mar- 
low Academy is John Quincey Jones, 
still living in good health at the age 
of 91 years, in Marlow, where he was 
a leading citizen through all his ac- 

















Elgin A. Jones 
tive life. His son, Elgin A. Jones, 
who was also a student there and a 
graduate of Dartmouth College Scien- 
tifie Department in the class of 1874, 
and who was principal of the academy 
in 1877—’78, also remains a citizen of 
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the town and prominent ’in public af- 
fairs along political, educational and 
business lines. In recent vears he has 
dealt extensively in real estate, hav- 
ing in the last half dozen vears bought 
and sold over 12,000 aeres and holds, 











Valley Seminary, Westmoreland 


himself, at present over 1,500 acres 
of valuable farm and wood lands. 

Among the many students of the 
academy at different periods were 
Perley E. Fox, still a leading citizen 
of Marlow; Hon. Alfred F. Howard, 
well known lawyer and _ insurance 
manager of Portsmouth; the late 
George E. Dame, long clerk of the 
court for Sullivan County; Dr. O. M. 
George, a prominent and successful 
dentist of Bellows Falls, and George 
F. Tinker, a native of the town, long 
a prosperous business man in New 
London, Conn. Mrs. Tinker, who was 
a popular school teacher, was a stu- 
dent here and at Winchester Academy. 

VALLEY SEMINARY 

In the fall of 1857 a was 
opened in the town hall of Westmore- 
land, under the above name, by J. H. 
tobinson. He was succeeded in the 
following years by Rev. 8S. H. McCol- 
lester, Dr. Geo. I. Cutler and others. 
The term was held usually in the fall 
and the school existed for six or seven 
years. Mr. McCollester taught there 
a fall and two spring terms, having in 
the fall more than a hundred stud- 


sche oI )] 





ents, the larger part of them being 
teachers, or those who were fitting 
themselves for that calling. Although 
the school did not exist many years, 
it accomplished an excellent work. 

Rey. Josiah L. Seward, D. D.. of 
Keene, was a student at the Valley 
Seminary. He was the first principal 
of the Conant Free High School in 
Jaffrey, the first term of which 
opened in the fall of 1870 in the old 
Melville Academy building. 

Another Valley Seminary student 
was Orrin W. Cook, the veteran ac- 
countant of Springfield, Mass. 

MT. CAESAR SEMINARY 


About 1840 the Universalists of 


Cheshire County began to discuss the 
advisability of establishing an insti- 
tution of higher education, represent- 
ative of their faith, in the county. 





Mt. Caesar Seminary 


This sentiment culminated in a eéall 
for a eounty convention to consider 
the subject. The towns having Uni- 
versalist elected delegates, 
consisting of clergymen and laymen, 
numbering in all sixteen. This con- 
vention voted to locate the seminary 
in the town that would subscribe the 


societies 
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most funds for the institution. 
Swanzey raised the full amount re- 
quired, and the convention voted to 
locate in that town. 

This body elected a board of trus- 
tees as follows: Hon. Elijah Carpen- 











Rev. L. J. Fletcher, D. D. 
Carter Whitcomb, David 


ter, Col. 
Parsons, Capt. Edward . Goddard, 
Amasa Aldrich, Esq., Isaac Stratton, 
Esq., Israel Applin of Swanzey, Rev. 
Stillman Clark of Jaffrey, Jonathan 
Robinson, Esq., of Surry, Calvin May, 
Gilsum, Danforth Tyler, Richmond. 
A building of suitable size, two and 
one half stories high, was erected. 
The first floor included two rooms for 
the assistants. The second floor was 
used by the principal, and the third 
floor contained the hall for lectures, 
lyeceums and entertainments. 

A boarding house, containing 
twenty rooms or more, was erected for 
the use of the pupils. It is now used 
for a hotel. 

Notwithstanding this was a Uni- 
versalist school, it was always conserv- 
ative, students from all denomina- 
tions attended it, and later, the prin- 
cipals were selected without regard to 





religious belief. It was opened to the 
public in the fall of 1843. 

The first faculty consisted of the 
following teachers: Rev. J. L. 
Fletcher, A. B., principal; L. Wins- 
low Blanchard, A. B., assistant; Miss 
Fidelia Loveland, preceptress and 
teacher in female department. The 
teaching force in subsequent years in- 
eluded the following: 


1844.—Rev. J. L. Fletcher, A. B., prin- 
cipal; L. W. Blanchard, A. B., Paul R. 


Kendall, Jr., assistants; Miss C. BE. 
Blanchard, preceptress; Miss E. B. 
Drake, teacher of music; Mr. J. W. 


Knights, teacher of penmanship. 
1845.—Rev. John §S. Lee, A. B., prin- 
cipal; Francis A. March, A. B., assist- 
ant; Miss Marian E. Bridgman, precep- 
tress and teacher of music. 
1846.—Rev. John S. Lee, A. B., princi- 
pal; A. M. Bennett, A. B., S. M. Plimp- 


ton, A. B., assistants; Miss Marian E. 
Bridgman, preceptress and teacher of 
music. 


1847.—Paul R. Kendall, principal. 
1848.—Prof. H. A. Pratt. principal. 





Francis A. March, L.L. D. 


1849.—Rev. Joseph Hemphill, principal. 

1850.—Mr. Marshall, principal; 
Misses Rhoda J. and Elizabeth Wilder 
of Keene, assistants. 

1851.—Lafayette W. Pierce, A. B., prin- 
cipal; Frank M. Crosby, assistant; Miss 
Frances A. Haven, preceptress and 
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teacher of music; Miss Julia 
teacher in ornamental branches; 
Horton, teacher in penmanship. 


Haven, 
S. W. 


1852.—Spring term, Miss Louisa B. 
Randall, preceptress; fall term, M. E. 


Wright, A. B., principal; 
D. Conant, preceptress and teacher of 
musie and drawing; Miss Ann I. Tilden, 
assistant teacher; Miss H. A. Thompson 
and Gardner C. Hill, assistant pupils. 


Miss Catherine 





M. E. Wright 


1853.—Spring term, M. E. Wright, A. 
B., principal; fall term, Rev. 8S. H. McCol- 
lester, A. B., principal; Mrs. S. F. McCol- 
lester, preceptress; Mrs. D. L. M. Com- 
ings, teacher of music; John Q. A. McCol- 
lester, assistant; Edwin Guild, teacher of 
mathematics. 


1854.—Rev. S. H. MecCollester, A. B., 


principal; Mrs. S. F. McCollester, pre- 
ceptress; Miss E. D. Knight, assistant 
teacher: Miss J. lL. Emerosn, W. §8. 
Myers, assistant pupils; W. W. Guild, 


teacher of penmanship. 

1855.—ltev. S. H. McCollester, A. B., 
principal; Mrs. S. F. MecCollester, pre- 
ceptress; Mrs. D. L. M. Comings, teacher 
of music; Edwin Guild, associate princi- 
pal; W. W. Guild, teacher of penman- 
ship; Julius A. Houston, teacher of vocal 
music. 

1856.—Rev. S. H. MecCollester, A. B., 
principal; Mrs. S. F. McCollester, pre- 
ceptress; Edwin Guild, associate princi- 
pal; W. W. Guild, teacher of penman- 


ship; Miss Luvania M. 
of music. 

1857.—Spring term, Rev. S. H. McCol- 
lester, with the same corps of assistants. 
Fall term, Rev. L. A. Spencer, principal; 
Caroline L. Southgate, preceptress. 


Aldrich, teacher 


Subsequent principals included Rev. 
W. W. Hayward, Burrill Porter, Jr. 
(in 1860-61-62), George W. Gay 
(1864), Charles J. Barber (1865), J. 
W. Cross, Jr., and others. 

Rey. L. J. Fletcher, D. D., was a 
native of Alstead and educated in 
part at the old academy of that town, 
and was a popular principal of the 
seminary for nearly two years. He 
afterward settled in Brattleboro, Vt., 
as pastor of the Universalist Church. 

Francis A. March, LL. D., gradu- 
ated at Amherst College in 1845. He 
was assistant principal at Mt. Caesar 





Hon. Carroll D. Wright 


in 1845. Professor March has been 
ealled the Skeat of America, and was 
one of the foremost Anglo-Saxon 
scholars and comparative philologists 
of the time. He was the author of a 
number of valuable works on lan- 
guage and literature. 


Rev. John S. Lee, D. D., assumed 
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charge of the seminary immediately 
after his graduation from Amherst 
College in 1845. He was a great 
lover of books and a fine student, 
with remarkable memory. In 1869 
he took the position of Professor of 
ecclesiastical history and_ biblical 
archaelogy in the theological school 
of the St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, N. Y., and oeeupied the chair for 
many years. 
Rev. S. H. 
Marlborough 


MeCollester, D. D., of 
assumed the duties of 





Dr. George W. Gay 


principal of the schoo] and pastor of 
the Universalist Church in 1853. Doe- 
tor MeCollester was a student at Mt. 


Caesar under Mr. Fletcher and a 
eraduate of Norwich (Vt.) Uni- 
versity. He was principal of 


Westbrook Seminary in Maine for sev- 
eral years, also of the academies at 
Walpole and Westmoreland. He was 
school commissioner of Cheshire 
County for four years. Subse- 
quently he was for several years pres- 
ident of Buchtel College, Akron, O. 
He has traveled much in foreign 
lands, been the author of many books 
and correspondent of various jour- 


nals. Up to this point the seminary 
had been very successful, there being 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty-five pupils at the fall terms. 
After Doctor MeCollester left, the 
school began to decline, and I do not 
find that any catalogues were issued 
after that time. 

Miss Louisa B. Randall (Mrs. 
Wright) was at the head of the school 
in the spring of 1852. Mrs. Wright 
became a very successful teacher. 
From Swanzey she went to Troy, 
where she taught a select and high 
school for six years. During her 
teaching there her one hundreth term 
of teaching service was celebrated. 
After leaving Troy she taught for six 
years in Marlborough, and left there 
for Kansas, where she was principal 
of a high school (fitting students for 
college) for seven years. She as- 
sisted in teachers’ institutes during 
vacations in various parts of the state. 
Miss Randall married Dr. Samuel G. 
Wright of Winchester. Both had 
been students at Mt. Caesar Sem- 
inary. The doctor had been a success- 
ful teacher of select schools in the old 
academy building in Winchester prior 
to his taking his medical degree. 

Burrill Porter, Jr., was 
Charlestown, February 22, 1832; 
graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1856 and has spent most of his life 
in teaching. Aside from his service 
in Alstead, Swanzey and Walpole, he 
taught some time in Ohio, and later in 
Braintree and Attleboro, Mass. He 
is still living in North Attleboro, and 
has served in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature and as postmaster. 

Carroll D. Wright, who was assist- 
ant to Mr. Porter at Mt. Caesar in 
1860, has since won a worldwide rep- 
utation as a statistician and sociolo- 
gist, was long U. S. commissioner of 
labor and is now president of Clark 
College, Worcester, Mass. 

George W. Gay, a native of Swan- 
zey, who was both a student and prin- 
cipal at Mt. Caesar, is one of Boston’s 
most eminent physicians and surgeons, 


born in 
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president of the Massachusetts Medi- 
eal Society, and holds a position in 
the front rank of the profession in 
America. 

Charles J. Barber, who followed Dr. 
Gay as principal, was a native of 





Dr. Charles J. Barber 


Northfield, Mass., born July 31, 1842. 
He was a graduate of Powers Insti- 
tute, Bernardston, Mass. He studied 
medicine at Pittsfield, Mass., and Bos- 
ton, practised in Warwick, Lunenburg 
and Winchendon, and died at the age 
of thirty years. 

Among the many students at Mt. 
Caesar, at one time or another, may 
be named Denman Thompson, of ‘‘ Old 
Homestead’’ fame; Charles Holbrook, 
successful California merchant; Gen. 
D. W. Bill of Gilsum, Hon. G. K. Har- 
vey, Surry; John J. Holbrook, pro- 
fessor of mathematics; Amos P. Fos- 
ter, W. S. Meyers, A. J. Blake, Dan- 





iel H. Healey, Leonard Wellington, 
J. H. Reed and Floyd Eaton, lawyers; 
C. J. Kingsbury, J. H. Robinson, S. 
J. Wright, H. O. Bowles, physicians; 
A. A. Ware, J. B. Abbott, E. Kings- 
bury, county commissioners; Irvine 
A. Whitcomb, of Raymond & Whit- 
comb, excursion managers; Hon. G. H. 
Eames, ex-mayor of Keene; Hon. 
George Carpenter, J. P. Whitcomb, G. 
H. Aldrich, Dexter W. Gilbert, J. 
Warren Pierce and others. Elkanah 
Lane, while a student here was known 
as ‘‘the Tall Pine of Mt. Caesar,’’ be- 
ing 6 feet, 7 inches high. He later be- 
came a prosperous manufacturer of 
steam drop hammers in Cleveland, O. 

George W. Oliver, a native of 
Swanzey, was a classmate of the 
writer, attending the seminary from 
1852 to 1854. He _ subsequently 
taught three years and then engaged 
in business in New York, locating 
finally in Syracuse, where he was ex- 
tensively and successfully engaged in 














Hon. George Carpenter 


belt manufacturing, retiring several 
years since. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in this country and Europe. 

After the building ceased to be used 
for school purposes, Hon. George 
Carpenter of Swanzey bought the in- 
terest of the other shareholders and 
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presented the building to the Mt. 
Caesar Union Library Association. 
The building was well adapted to its 
new use, the ground floor being used 
for reception and cloak rooms, while 
the second floor is occupied by the li- 
brary and the third for the anti- 
quarian collection, the latter being 
one of the best in the state. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter both at- 
tended the old institution and have 
always been interested in the build- 
ing. They have spent their days near 
it and cherish the old memories. 
Their hospitable home at ‘‘ Valley 
View’’ is always open to the old stud- 


ents, and to all old residents of 
Swanzey. 


Moods 


By Clara B. Heath 


The day was perfect, forthe sun ne’er shone 
From out a bluer sky; the air was fine. 
There was not wind enough to make a moan, 


Even in the’ tallest. pine. 


The roses were in bloom and daisies grew 
Along the hillside, fringing it with white; 
The morning sun had not yet dried the dew 

That sweetens all the night. 


And yet my head was bowed as if with years, 
Not one of all the birds did sing for me; 
I could not see the golden light for tears 


That fell so stormily. 


Next day I saw no sun or azure sky, 


A dense, dark 


fog had gathered o’er the land; 


I found a weary, half-drowned butterfly 
That died within my hand. 


But lo! I walked as if with feet of air, 

My future glowed ‘as in the dreams of youth; 
My children were the fairest of the fair, 

My friends as true as Truth. 


The outer world was just the same each day, 
The same dark mysteries lay beyond its rim; 
The same dull round of cares stretched far away 


Into the future dim. 


But to my inner life a change had come, 


Intangible as mist and light 


my 
I could no more despair. 


And all my sorrows and 


as air, 
eriefs were dumb, 


Ah! whence these varying moods that come and go, 
Fair-winged today, tomorrow dark as death, 
Tossing our spirits lightly to and fro 


With their own fitful 


breath? 











A Notable New Hampshire Enterprise 


By Joseph Harvey, Asst. Ed. 


In contemplating the resources of 
the Granite State they at once divide 
into two leading products, manufac- 
tures and agriculture. The pioneers 
began the development of the state 
through agriculture, but they quickly 
appreciated the value of the spark- 
ling streams as they ran down to the 
sea and soon restrained and con- 


severity of our winters and the all too 
brief summers and those early waste- 
ful methods of cultivation that filled 
New Hampshire with ‘‘abandoned 
farms’? have combined to make our 
agricultural products decidedly cir- 
cumscribed. It is therefore a pleas- 
ure to note the introduction of new 
methods and means which add to the 














William H. Elliott 


trolled them and made them grind 
their corn and wheat. As their wants 
multiplied the inventive genius of the 
Yankee also developed, and as the 
state grew and increased, her needs 
kept equal pace and inventions also 
multiplied, until we have come to look 
upon this feature of our resources as 
practically inexhaustible, while the 


prosperity and wealth of our state 
and if ‘She who makes two blades of 
grass to grow where but one grew be- 
fore’’ be accepted as a benefactor to 
mankind, what then shall we say of 
him who produces not two, but thou- 
sands, yes, hundreds of thousands of 
beautiful and fragrant roses upon the 
unproductive fields of an ‘‘abandoned 
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farm’’? All this has been accom- 
plished by a son of the Badger State. 


William Henry Elliott, son of 
George and Margaret Elliott, was 


born in Laneaster, Wisconsin, Novem- 
ber 18, 1858, where the first seven 
years of his boyhood were spent. At 
the death of his father his mother re- 
moved to New London, Conn., where 
several of her brothers and sisters re- 
sided. She was one of eight children 
of the Bindlors family, who came to 
America from England when she was 
but sixteen years old, and she still 
resides in the home of her adoption, 
and to her early training her son at- 


By economy he had managed to 
save a little more than six hundred 
dollars and in 1884(?), ambitious to 
start in business for himself, he bor- 
rowed five hundred dollars and went 
to Brighton, where he purchased an 
established greenhouse. The price 
was nine thousand dollars ($9,000), 
of which he paid one thousand, giv- 
ing notes for the balance. After get- 
ting settled in his new home he had 
a working capital of but $165, and to 
add to his already heavy burdens, he 
found at the very commencement that 
his water equipment was inadequate 
and he at onee thoroughly refitted the 





Exterior View of Greenhouses, No. 1 
Madbury, N. H. 


tributes no small share of his success. 
His youth was uneventful and in no 
way remarkable. He attended the 
village school and assisted in the du- 
ties of the home until at the age of 
thirteen he entered the employ of that 
venerable Scotchman, John Spalding, 
well known as a successful pioneer 
among New England florists, and here 
he remained eight years, learning the 
rudiments of the business to which his 
life has been devoted. On reaching 
his majority, the young man went to 
Natick, Mass., and for the next three 
years continued his training under 
Alexander Montgomery, who is reeog- 
nized as the leader of American rose 
growers and who originated the 
justly celebrated ‘‘ Wellesley’’ rose. 


entire plant at an additional outlay 
of five hundred dollars. 

From the first he devoted himself 
largely to the cultivation of roses, but, 
appreciating the need for something 
more delicate than smilax for artis- 
tic decorative effects, he early began 
the cultivation of the asparagus 
vine—‘‘asparagus plumosus wamus”’ 
—and soon was recognized as its larg- 
est and most suceessful producer and 
is generally known as ‘‘The Aspara- 
gus King.’’ 

By close personal attention to busi- 
ness he managed in seven years to 
discharge his indebtedness and all the 
time had been adding to and enlarg- 
ing his business, until he had _ in- 
creased his holding to twenty-eight 
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different greenhouses, covering an 
area of 100,000 square feet. The de- 
mand for his products steadily in- 
creasing, it became necessary for him 
to find a new location and this proved 
no easy task. In his search he ex- 
amined something more than two hun- 
dred farms, from Plymouth, Mass., 
on the south to Somersworth, N. H., 
on the north, and settled at last upon 
Madbury, N. H., as offering the great- 
est number of essentials for his busi- 
ness success. Many points had to be 
eonsiderd in making this selection— 
a heavy clay soil is absolutely neces- 
sary for the cultivation of the rose 





gregate 225 acres, against which no 
mortgage has ever been recorded. 
The work of building the first house 
began in 1890 and was completed the 
following year. Its dimensions are 
50 by 812 feet. Mr. Elliott first 
planted the American Beauty, but 
the venture was not successful. 
American florists have long looked 
to Europe for their novelties, but 
three years ago Mr. E. G. Hill of 
Richmond, Ind., gave to the world 
that wonderfully beautiful deep red 
rose whose velvety petals, exuding 
rich fragrance, make it today queen 
of the roses. This, with becoming 





Exterior View of Greenhouses, No. 2 


then, too, there must be level fields, 
and in this ease they needed to be of 
ample proportion, in order to accom- 
modate the mammoth plant which Mr. 
Elliott has here established. The 
water supply must be inexhaustible. 
Easy access to the depot, to enable 
rapid shipment and to avoid ‘‘long 
hauls’’ of building materials, was of 
great importance. He wanted to se- 
cure a large house as a summer home 
for the family—and easy access to the 
shore, while not absolutely necessary, 


was in his case very desirable. Mr. 
Elliott’s first purchase was the 


‘*Young’’ farm and to this he has 
since added two more farms and in 
all has purchased seven different par- 
cels of land. His holdings now ag- 


modesty, he christened ‘‘The Rich- 
mond.’’ Its keeping qualities are 
second to none and it is hard to con- 
ceive a more beautiful sight than the 
first bed which Mr. Elliott planted, 
which measures 4x150 feet, and from 
it 800 perfect roses were cut in one 
day. The Richmond divides with 
that exquisitely beautiful pink rose, 
the Killarney, whose opening petals 
day by day disclose new beauties, 
the place of honor among Mr. EI- 
liott’s products; in fact, fully nine 
tenths of the entire yield of roses 
from the Madbury plant is of these 
two varieties. 

The Bonsilene, that famous old 
tea rose which thirty years ago made 
Boston noted as a rose center, is still 
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cultivated to a limited extent, and 
Mr. Elliott is almost the only florist 
now producing the fragrant buds so 
dear to our grandmothers and which 
awaken so many pleasant memories of 
days long fled. A few Safranos, an- 
other small bud, the only salmon- 
colored rose grown, completes the va- 
rieties. 

The new house, just finished at a 
cost of $50,000, measures 60 by 1250 
feet and covers 75,000 square feet, 
and is the largest single hothouse in 
the world. Both these houses are the 


hard to understand to one who 
from the deck of a steamer has fol- 
lowed the intricate wanderings of the 
Ocklawaha River through the som- 
ber shade of those vast groves, whose 
towering forms rise directly from the 
watery wastes, which occupy so large 
a section of Florida. 

The open fields are plowed just 
deep enough to turn the sod; the 
‘disk harrow’’ is next employed and 
day after day its well nigh ceaseless 
rounds cut the turf until it is thor- 
oughly pulverized. Cow manure, in 





Interior View 


very best products of modern archi- 
tecture, being constructed almost 
wholly of steel and glass. The ac- 
companying view fails to convey to 
the reader’s eye an adequate realiza- 
tion of their vastness. 

The writer, although born in a New 
Hampshire apple orchard, entertains 
serious doubts of his ability to do jus- 
tice to the method of cultivation em- 
ployed in this gigantic enterprise. 
The beds for the roses are constructed 
of cypress, as this wood lasts longer 
when exposed to water than any 
other variety known; nor is this 


what would seem to the average 
farmer to be enormous quantities, is 
added, as also a liberal supply of bone 
meal and the disk harrow resumes its 
round until the whole mass is thor- 
oughly mixed. It is then earried to 
the beds and there deposited to the 
depth of about six inches. All the 
roses here grown are grafted upon 
‘*Manetta Stocks,’’ imported from 
Europe for the purpose. They are 
planted about fifteen inches apart, 
each way. As these have to be renewed 
each year, it involves an annual ex- 
penditure of about ten thousand dol- 
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lars, which, together with the ‘‘coal 
bill,’’ for it requires twelve hundred 
tons each year, combine to form an 
important item of expense. 

No weed or grass is allowed to grow 
beyond its first appearance. The sur- 
face is constantly agitated and kept 
moist by frequent and most copious 
application of liquid manure, which 
is prepared in a large vat on the 
premises and no less than 50,000 gal- 
lons, together with an equal quantity 
of clean water, is required for the 
daily bath of the growing bushes. 
In about four weeks the first buds ap- 
pear, but all are removed in order 
that a vigorous growth of the bush 
may be secured, until, at the age of 
four months, they are allowed to pro- 
duee regularly; but for every rose 
which reaches perfection at least two 
must be sacrificed; and as he will 
doubtless market one million roses 
during the current year we can ap- 
preciate something of what it means 
to consign two million rosebuds to the 
waste heap—an act requiring courage 
of no mean quality. 

In the marketing of his products, 
Mr. Elliott has sought with Charles 
Read ‘*‘To Put Yourself in His Place’’ 
and believes it poor economy to cut 
the rose with but short stem for the 
sake of preserving the vitality of his 
bush, and since fashion demands long 
stems, he gives his patrons the benefit 
and cuts most liberally. Boston sup- 
plies a market for his entire output. 
The highest development possible is 
his ambition and since the wholesale 
price runs up to $12 per dozen, it 
is easy to believe he has very nearly 
reached his goal. 

His associates in 


business have 


ealled him, much against his will, to 
preferment 


numerous positions of 


and responsibility, a few of which we 
enumerate: 

He is a trustee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the second 
wealthiest horticultural society in the 
world; a director of the Society of 
American Florists; he has also served 
as director of ‘‘The Boston Co- 
operative Flower Growers’ Associ- 
ation,’’ as well as president of the 
Florists’ Club of Boston. Many sim- 
ilar positions have been declined. Al- 
though appreciative of the compliment 
their tender conveyed, he felt that 
the ever-increasing demands of his 
business would not admit of their 
acceptance by him. By nature mod- 
est and retiring, he much prefers the 
quiet of his home or the interests of 
his business to public or official activ- 
ity. 

Called at the early age of thirteen 
to assist in the maintenance of the 
family, his educational privileges 
were very limited, but with full ap- 
preciation of the value and import- 
ance of education, young Elliott, when 
his boyhood companions were seeking 
for ‘‘a good time,’’ devoted his even- 
ings to reading and study and the 
habit thus early formed has remained 
with him through the years, and he is 
not only thoroughly familiar with all 
the requirements of his business, but 
is a well-read man upon all the vital 
questions of the day. 

While never having met his mother, 
[I am nevertheless impressed by the 
thought that from her he inherited 
those traits of careful attention to de- 
tail and thoroughness in everything, 
which have so largely been instru- 
mental in making him not only the 
most extensive but also one of the 
mest suecessful cultivators of roses 
in the world. 





Legal and Constitutional Rights of 
Women 


By Marilla M. Ricker 


Every’ well-regulated magazine 
should begin the year with an article 
on Equal Suffrage, consequently I am 
anxious that the GRANITE MONTHLY 
and the state of New Hampshire 
should go down in history in a proper 
manner, that is, on the side of 
Woman Suffrage. Last January my 
article brought many of the suffrage 
‘‘oirls’’ to the front, but there are 
still many in the rear that are well 
worth talking about. Notable among 
them is Lillie Devereux Blake of New 
York City. I met her at the Woman 
Suffrage Convention in Washington, 
D. C., in 1870. She impressed me as 
being a very brilliant woman and 
seemed deeply interested in the move- 
ment to which she has since so largely 
devoted her life. In addition to con- 
tributing to Harper’s, The Atlantic, 
Frank Leslie’s, The North American 
Review, The Forum and many other 
leading periodicals, Mrs. Blake has 
published several novels, of which the 
best known is ‘‘Fettered for Life,’’ 
a story designed to illustrate the sub- 
ject condition of women. In 1883 she 
delivered a series of lectures in reply 
to the Lenten discourses on women by 
the Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D. These 
lectures were the sensation of the 
day; printed under the title of 
‘*Woman’s Place Today,’’ they have 
had a large sale. I read very eare- 
fully the voluminous lectures of the 
Rev. Morgan and Mrs. Blake’s re- 
plies, and if Lillie didn’t get the bet- 
ter of Morgan then have I read Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary in vain! 
She has conducted many legislative 
campaigns and secured the enactment 
of many statutes of benefit to women. 
She was influential in the passage of 
the school suffrage act, the police 
matron act, and many other beneficial 


laws. Elizabeth Cady Stanton told 
me the last time I saw her that Mrs. 
Blake had done more for the women 
in the state of New York than any 
other woman. What higher compli- 
ment could be paid her? Mrs. Blake 
has just returned from England, 
where she was the recipient of much 
attention in high places. Mrs. Blake 
wrote many helpful letters during 
our suffrage campaign of 1903 and 
paid our state many compliments. 
New Hampshire is a great state. 
Mrs. Blake said: ‘‘From the dawn of 
her history she has loved freedom.’’ 
The stirring part which her brave 
sons took in the Revolution proves 
that. I have often said that if our 
hills were rolled out we should be as 
big as Texas, but we do not want 
them ‘‘rolled out’’; they attract the 
summer boarder! 

It is conceded that the right of self- 
government in the United States is a 
natural right. You may select any 
one of the numerous constitutions 
that have been prepared and promul- 
gated. with solemnity, and you will 
find that there is not one that has as- 
sumed to create and confer this right 
of self-government; they all declare 
expressly or impliedly that the right 
to govern is inherent in the people. 
Now if women are a portion of the 
people, this right resides in them, for 
if the right of self-government is a 
natural right, then it pertains to 
every human being alike. Such is 
the recognized theory of every con- 
stitution and such is its practice. 
Take a step further and you find that, 
starting with a recognition of this 
pre-existing right of government, con- 
stitution-makers have simply pro- 
vided the machinery by which it may 
work itself out. The only means 
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placed in the hands of the citizen by 
which he may accomplish his portion 
of this great task is the ballot. A 
young woman asked me ‘‘ Why do you 
say his portion?’’ I immediately 
read to her chapter first, section first 
of the revised statutes of the United 
States, which says: ‘‘Be it enacted 
by the senate and house of represen- 
tatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in congress assembled: In de- 
termining the meaning of the revised 
statutes or of any act or resolution 
of congress passed subsequent to Feb- 
ruary 25, 1871, words importing the 
singular number may extend and be 
applied to several persons or things; 
words importing the plural number 
may include the singular; words im- 
porting the masculine gender may be 
applied to females; the words insane 
person and lunatic shall inelude every 
idiot, non compos, lunatic and insane 
person; the word person may extend 
and be applied to partnerships and 
corporations, and the reference to any 
officer shall include any person au- 
thorized by law to perform the duties 
of such office, unless the context 
shows that such words were intended 
to be used in a more limited sense; 
and a requirement of an oath shall be 
deemed complied with by making af- 
firmation in judicial form.’’ As a 
more striking and frequent ocecur- 
rence of the masculine form, I refer 
to the criminal code of the United 
States, and some of the many curi- 
ous uses of the words ‘‘he, him and 
his.’’ 

The very first section limits the 
punishment of treason exclusively to 
males, unless he can be construed to 
mean she (section 552, Revised Stat- 
utes, page 1041) and a woman who 
commits perjury cannot be punished 
unless he means she, for the statute de- 
elares that he shall be punished and 
says nothing about her. I have heard 
many women sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for perjury. No woman was 
ever known to escape a criminal stat- 
ute because its language ignored her 
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sex. It is a matter of history that 
women have and still do fill the vari- 
ous classes of post-offices in the repub- 
lic, but how can she unless he means 
she? No woman could be hanged for 
murder unless he means she, but 
Mary Rogers was hanged in Vermont 
December 8, 1905. He certainly 
meant her that time. Nor can a 
woman, with all her invention, rob 
the mail in contemplation of law (see- 
tion 5472) ; but if she does she will be 
sent to the penitentiary under the 
next section, because he means she 
when punishment is concerned. In 
the old dark days, the shadow of 
which is on them yet, women often 
suffered death because they were 
women, under the cruel fiction that a 
woman could not be a clerk, while 
the guilty male escaped solely be- 
cause he was not a woman. 

Every student of English law 
knows that statutes imposing penal- 
ties are to be strictly construed so as 
to exclude every body and thing not 
within their 


letter. Statutes creat- 
ing privileges, conferring benefits 


are to be liberally construed so as to 
include every person within the reach 
of their spirit. I think we have 
reached a period when women are to 
have the benefit of both these rules, 
to eo-relate each other. Shall there 
be more than one rule for the con- 
struction of all our statutes on this 
important point? Shall the word he 
include woman in one set of laws and 
exclude her in another, or shall they 
all be expounded by one rule? So 
where there is nothing but the pro- 
noun he, his, or him to indicate sex, 
it shall be taken to refer to males and 
females alike for fate or favor. All 
honest people should contend for the 
one rule for all. I say without fear 


of successful contradiction that if he 
means she with foree enough to hang 
a woman and make her a postmaster, 
it certainly is powerful enough to al- 
low her to exercise the elective fran- 
chise. 

I get many letters from various 
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parts of the country inquiring about 
Belva Lockwood, and in reply will 
say that she secured the passage of a 
bill through Congress admitting 
women to practise law in the United 
States Supreme Court and was the 
first woman admitted under it. This 
bill virtually admits women to all the 
federal courts in the country. She 
was admitted in March, 1879. In 
1896 she was one of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of the District of Co- 
lumbia to draft and urge through 
Congress an act to amend the laws 
of the District of Columbia as to the 
legal status of married women, and 
to make both parents the natural 
guardians of their children. This 
bill passed June 1, 1896. She has 
been connected with the Universal 
Peace Union for more than twenty 
years and has held many offices. She 
was asked when in Berlin, Germany, if 
women had written law books. She 
replied: ‘‘They have not, although 
they have caused the enactment of 
many needed laws.’’ Four million 
and seven hundred thousand dollars 
were awarded the Cherokee Indians 
by the court of claims on March 20, 
1905. This claim was one of long 
standing and dated back to the treaty 
of 1835. Belva Lockwood was one of 
the attorneys of record. She worked 
on the case for nearly thirty years; 
visited the Cherokees in their homes 
and was conversant with their claims 
in all particulars. There were eight 
lawyers in the case, but it was gen- 
erally conceded that ‘‘she was it.’’ 
She was complimented by the court 
for her knowledge of the case. She 
received a fee of $50,000. She was 
equal to a he that time! 

Many of the suffrage ‘‘girls’’ in 
other states are inclined to think I 
brag about New Hampshire too much. 
I think I simply tell the truth about 
the state. But I was chagrined when 
I received many letters from various 
suffrage clubs in New York, Illinois, 
Oregon and California, asking what 


this meant, and ‘‘this’’ was a clipping 
which reads thus: ‘‘The Supreme 
Court in New Hampshire today an- 
swered in the negative a query from 
the governor and council asking if a 
woman is qualified to fill the office of 
notary public in this state. Half a 
dozen women now hold such office and 
the effect of the decision will be to 
eancel their commissions.’’ I made a 
few comments at the time concerning 
that decision and I think they hold 
good today. Chapter 18 of the Pub- 
lie Statutes of New Hampshire, per- 
taining to notaries public says: ‘‘ No- 
taries publie shall be appointed by 
the governor with advice of the coun- 
cil and shall be commissioned for five 
years. Whenever a notary public 
shall remove from the state, resigns, 
or from any cause ceases to act in that 
capacity, he shall, within six months 
thereafter, deposit all his notarial rec- 
ords and all papers filed in his office 
in the office of the secretary of state.’’ 
The magical words, he, his and him 
appear and not she and her. Neither 
do they appear in chapter 275 of the 
Public Statutes of New Hampshire, 
which says, ‘‘If any person shall com- 
mit any larceny from the person of 
another he shall be imprisoned not 
exceeding seven years. If any per- 
son shall steal, take and carry away 
any horse, mule, cattle, sheep, swine, 
the property of another, he shall be 
imprisoned not exceeding seven 
years.’’ Chapter 227 says: ‘‘If any 
person shall wilfully and maliciously 
burn a dwelling house or an outbuild- 
ing adjoining thereto, or any building 
whereby a dwelling shall be burned, 
he shall be imprisoned not exceeding 
thirty years;’’ but not a word about 
her. 

I have heard many women sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for larceny 
and arson, and no lawyer material- 
ized to argue that he didn’t mean she, 
and no one will take issue with me 
when I assert that no judge in New 
Hampshire ever refused to sentence a 
woman who had been proven guilty 
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of a crime because the statute de- 
elared that he should be punished and 
said nothing about her. 

The 14th amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States says: 
‘** All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States and of the state 
wherein they reside. No state shall 
make or enforee any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any state deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property, without due 
process of law nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.’’ I am a person, 
one of the sovereign people, a citizen 
of the United States and of the state 
of New Hampshire. Does the state 
of New Hampshire enforce any law 
which abridges my privileges or im- 
munities as a citizen? Most assuredly 
it does. A few years ago, I was as- 
sisting in settling an estate in a small 
town here in New Hampshire; there 
was no notary publie within eighteen 
miles, and I asked to be appointed no- 
tary public, but was refused, simply 
because I was a woman. Is it noth- 
ing to be denied to be appointed a 
notary public? What privileges and 
immunities have I differing from 
those of the subjects of the most ab- 
solute monarch? They are subject 
to such laws as he sees fit to impose. 
Am I subject to any laws other than 
are imposed on me? I can have what 
they will give. Could any slave have 
less? Therefore government permits 
the state of New Hampshire, in the 
face of the 14th amendment, to en- 


force laws which abridge my priv- 
ileges and immunities as well as those 
of every other woman who resides 
therein, who is responsible, taxed and 
who contributes to the maintenance of 
any organized government. 

I know of but one woman who takes 
part in town meetings in New Eng- 
land; that is Miss Floretta Vining of 
Hull, Mass. She is the only woman 
that owns and controls a whole syndi- 
cate of newspapers. She runs a big 
hotel and supports twenty-eight men, 
and they have the sense to consult 
her concerning the taxes of the town 
and many other things. She certainly 
ought to go to Congress from her dis- 
trict, and I trust in the near future 
she will. 

No honest man, doing a legitimate 
business, need be afraid of a woman’s 
vote; but some men scare easily. It 
is stated on good authority that when 
it was first proposed to admit women 
to the high school of Boston, the trus- 
tees were thrown into a panic. One 
old minister was so alarmed that he 
said if girls were educated the time 
would come when the wife sitting at 
one end of the table pouring coffee 
would be able to answer all the ar- 
guments of her husband sitting at the 
other end carving the steak. This he 
feared would disrupt the home, abol- 
ish the theological universities and 


perhaps destroy the Democratic 
party. The descendants of that man 


are not all dead. It is pleasant to 
think how shocked they must be when 
they read about Jennie B. Powers of 
Keene and Jennie Kendall of Nashua, 
N. H., both deputy sheriffs. 


Blessings 
By Dana Smith Temple. 


Our sweetest blessings seen through hidden tears, 
Reach us like echoes from the far away 

That oft dispel the gloom and calm our fears, 
And give us strength to face the wildest fray. 
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FRANCIS B. PEABODY 


Francis B. Peabody, of the banking 
firm of Peabody, Houghteling & Co., of 
Chicago, died in that city January 2, 1908. 

Mr. Peabody was a native of the town 
of Milford, born Oct. 27, 1827. He was 
educated at Trinity College, studied law 
with the late President Franklin Pierce, 
was admitted to the bar in 1850, and was 
associated for a time in practice in Con- 
cord, with the late Governor Nathaniel B. 
Baker: but had been a resident of Chicago 
for more than fifty years. 


DR. GEORGE F. ABBOTT 


Geo. F. Abbott, M. D.. born in Littleton 
June 7, 1849, died in Kent, Washington, 
December 22, 1907. 

Dr. Abbott was a son of the late George 
Abbott of Littleton. He was a druggist 
for some years, but finally studied medi- 


cine, taking his degree at Dartmouth 
Medical school in 1891, and practising 


successfully for several years at Littleton, 
where he was prominent in_ social, 
religious and fraternal circles. He went 
West three years ago, on account of failing 
health, to engage in fruit culture. 


EDWARD P. ROGERS 


Edward P. Rogers, born in Plymouth, 
October 14, 1834, died at Portland, Oregon, 
December 25, 1907. 


He was a son of John and Nancy 
(Russell) Rogers, educated at Holmes 
and Kimball Union Academies, and re- 
moved in youth to Burlington, Iowa; 


thence to the Pacific Coast where he be- 
came prominent in the railroad and trans- 
portation business. He was for many 
years General Freight and Passenger 
Agent of the Oregon Transcontinental 
line, and afterward of the Southern Pa- 
cific. 


COMMANDER H. H. HOSLEY 


Harry Hibbard Hosley, Commander in 
the United States Navy, died in New 
York, January 6, 1908. 

Commander Hosley was a son of the 
late Col. Jewett D. Hosley of West 
Lebanon, where he was born November 9, 
1856. He graduated from the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in 1875. He had 
served in the navy since graduation and 
attained the rank of Commander March 
15, 1904. His most noted achievement 
was the taking of the monster floating 
dry-dock, “Dewey,” from Newport News 
to Manila. He held the position of 


supervisor of the port of New York at the 
time of his death. 


ALVAN A. KEMPTON 


Alvan A. Kempton, born in Newport, 
September 8, 1872, died at Saxton’s River, 
Vt.. December 6, 1907. ? 

Mr. Kempton was a son of Elisha M. 
Kempton, register of probate for Sullivan 
County; was educated at Colby Academy 
and Brown University, and had been sev- 
eral years engaged in teaching. He was 
principal of the Warren (R. I.) High 
School for a time, later principal of Bing- 
ham Academy at Bakersville, Vt., and at 
the time of his death, associate principal 
of Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River. 
He was treasurer of the Vermont Teach- 
ers’ Association and active in educational 
circles. He is survived by a widow and 
one child. 


HON. DAVID M. ALDRICH 
David Marks Aldrich, 
field, April 27, 1835, 
Lydia Ball Aldrich, 
January 2, 1908. 

Mr. Aldrich was long prominent in busi- 
ness and political circles in Northern New 
Hampshire and was one of the leading 
Democrats of that section for 50 years, 
during which time he missed attending but 
one State Convention of his party. He 
had held nearly every town office, was a 
representative in the legislature, county 
conunissioner, and a member of the Execn- 
tive Council during the administration of 
Gov. Samuel W. Hale. He also served 
under President Cleveland as postmaster 
of Whitefield. 


born in White 
son of Morrill and 
died in that town 


PROF. CHARLES A. YOUNG 


Charles Angustus Young, the foremost 
of American astronomers, died at Han- 
over on January 3, 1908, in which town 
he was born, December 15, 1834. 

He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1853; was professor of mathematics, 
natural philosophy and astronomy in 
Western Reserve University from 1857 to 
1866; of natural philosophy and astron- 
omy at Dartmouth from 1866 to 1877, and 
professor of astronomy at _ Princeton 
University from 1877 until his retirement 
about a year since on account of failing 
health, when he returned to his old home 
in Hanover. He was the author of several 
astronomical works, and had _ received 
honorary degrees from various univer- 
sities. 








Editor and Publisher's Notes 


A notable event in the church his- 
tory of the state was the observance 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the Presbyterian church 
edifice in the town of Bedford, which 
occurred on Sunday, December 22, 
1907, this being the Sunday nearest 
the actual anniversary of the dedica- 
tion, which took place on Christmas 
day in 1832. The historical address 
was given by Gordon Woodbury, and 
the pastor, Rev. A. P. Watson, read 
an extract from the dedicatory ser- 
mon, preached by Rev. Dr. Savage. 
The Bedford Presbyterian church 
was organized in 1749, a year before 
the incorporation of the town, and 
its first house of worship was built 
seven years later, giving place to the 
present structure in 1832. This is 
one of the handsomest churches of 
the colonial type to be found in the 
state and Bedford people, regardless 
of religious affiliation, take pride in 
its plain and stately beauty. 


The annual report of the New 
Hampshire Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is issued in pamphlet form, and 
contains a report of the annual meet- 
ing in Manchester, October 25, with 
the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s re- 
ports appended, the same being pre- 
faced with a comprehensive history 
of the Association and its work. A 
frontispiece portrait of the first Pres- 
ident of the Association, Mrs. Ar- 
menia S. White, and a portrait of 
her husband, the late Nathaniel 
White, are presented. The organi- 
zation was formed at a meeting held 
in Concord, at Eagle Hall, Decem- 
ber 22 and 23, 1868. Of sixty-five 
signers of the call, whose names are 
printed, few survive, but among the 
survivors are Mrs. White, Col. J. E. 
Larkin, now of Everett, Mass., Hon. 
Warren F. Daniell of Franklin, Hon. 


E. H. Cheney, now U. S. Consul to 
Curacoa, Mrs. Lizzie A. T. Lund, and 
Miss Martha L. Noyes. Dr. J. H. 
Gallinger was elected corresponding 
secretary of the Association at its or- 
ganization. 


With the present issue THE GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY enters upon the Fortieth 
Volume since the establishment of the 
magazine, and the Third Volume of 
the New Series, under the present 
management. While this publication 
makes no pretension to mammoth size, 
such as characterizes many of the 
leading magazines of the day (though 
largely made up of advertising mat- 
ter), it does claim to fill an important 
place in the field of periodical lit- 
erature, so far as the state of New 
Hampshire is concerned, and the 
value of its work as a magazine of 
the History, Biography, Literature 
and Progress of the Granite state is 
recognized by all people interested in 
these lines. And yet its support is 
far from being as hearty and gener- 
ous as it should be. A few earnest 
friends have always given it ready 
aid and encouragement in promptly 
paying their own subscription and in- 
ducing others to subscribe; others 
have been neglectful in both respects. 
It is to be hoped that with the open- 
ing of another year, and the com- 
mencement of a new volume, these lat- 
ter will ‘‘turn over a new leaf’’ and 
resolve to give THE GRANITE MontH- 
LY the support it needs by paying 
their own subscription in advance, 
and persuading their friends and 
neighbors to do likewise. Any sub- 
scriber whose own subscription is paid 
one year in advance, may have THE 
GRANITE MONTHLY, for 1908, sent to 
any two new subscribers he may des- 
ignate, for one dollar, the offer to hold 
good during the present month. 
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